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so far,' he says, 'that we imagined in our boyish days that
we could prepare ourselves by the superficial school know-
ledge of the life of Greek and Roman citizens for the re-
stricted life of citizens in a Swiss canton. When Rousseau's
"Emile" appeared, my very unpractical imagination was
seized by this very unpractical book. I compared the
education which I received in the corner of my mother's
chamber and in the school with that which Rousseau de-
manded for the education of Tiis Emile.* Horfie education
and the public education of all classes seemed to me to be
a crippled existence, which could be cured of the misery
of its real position by the lofty ideas of Rousseau.
Rousseau's ideas of freedom awakened in me a desire to
serve the people with greater earnestness. I determined
to give up the career of a clergyman and to study law,
which might open to me a sphere of greater usefulness
to my country/ A friend of Pestalozzi's, by name
Bluntschli, dying at this time, sent for him on his death-
bed, and said to him, ' I am dying and you will be left
alone. Take care to throw yourself Into no line of life
which may be dangerous to you from your goo(J nature
and over-confidence. Look out for a quiet way of life,
and undertake no adventure unless you have by your
side a cool-headed man who knows men and things, and
on whom you may depend.'

Never was advice more urgently needed. Shortly
after this Pestalozzi fell ill; on his recovery he put away
his books and determined to devote himself to an agricul-
tural life. In the north of Switzerland, not far from
the town of Brugg and the castle of Hapsburg, he pur-
chased some acres of barren land which he called Neuhof>
He built a house in the Italian style better than he could
afford. Here he married hi 1769. The money necessary
for the farm was advanced by a Zurich house of business.